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between the one on Art and the one on Logos, deserves special 
notice, as exhibiting unequivocally the author's realism. 

Knowledge presupposes the real. One cannot say : How is knowl- 
edge possible ? without presupposing both knowledge and reality. 
If a phenomenon be the starting point, we are forced back upon an 
antecedent, and at last upon a ground or activity " that returns upon 
itself and is, therefore, self-existent" (p. 236). The starting point 
in philosophy is self-consciousness, that is, self-activity. The soul 
is self-active and self-conscious. It acquires knowledge from the 
stream of becoming in which it is launched ; and the process of 
acquiring empirical knowledge leads at last to a ground which is 
self-existent. There are two generic methods, the deductive and the 
inductive. They are founded upon the two axioms : identity and 
sufficient reason or contradiction. These laws when reduced to 
their primal form "resolve into the dialectic of spirit," of which 
the author's work furnishes an excellent example. 

Professor Ormond's metaphysical treatise will command attention ; 
it will also invite criticism. Having thus partially set forth the prin- 
ciples of his work, I shall hope upon another occasion to criticize the 
doctrines which he has presented. Archibald Alexander. 

New York. 



Die Ethik des Stoikcrs Epictet. Anhang: Excurse iiber einige 
wichtige Punkte der stoischen Ethik. Von Adolf Bonhoffer. 
Stuttgart, Verlag von Ferdinand Enke, 1894. — pp. viii, 278. 

Four years ago Bonhoffer published his work Epictet und die Stoa, 
in which he attempted to show the essential agreement between 
Epictetus and the so-called older Stoa. That volume was occupied 
chiefly with Psychology and Epistemology, and what was done 
then for these two disciplines he now goes on to do for Ethics. 
The present work is, therefore, a supplement to the former one, and 
the excellently prepared register, which is attached to the Ethics, 
refers to " Epictet und die Stoa " as vol. I. The main part of 
the volume is constructed out of three chapters : (1) Basis and End 
of Virtue ; (2) Content of Virtue ; (3) Attainment of Virtue. Be- 
sides these chapters there is an appendix containing five Excursus : 
(1) Stoic Conception of the Telos ; (2) Suicide ; (3) On the Doctrine 
of KaOfjKov and KaTopOufia ; (4) On the Acquisition of Property ; 
(5) Pantheism. 
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Bonhoffer seems to have successfully defended his thesis of the 
essential agreement of the older Stoa and Epictetus, admitting, how- 
ever, the divergence that Epictetus attaches less importance to 
Physics and Metaphysics than did the older representatives of the 
Porch. His philosophy is throughout practical and anthropocentric. 
He concerns himself comparatively little with cosmology or with 
inquiries concerning ultimate metaphysical principles, which had 
such fascination for most Greek philosophers. On the contrary, 
everything we have from him on which he has left the impress of his 
individuality, concerns itself with Psychology or Ethics. Elsewhere 
he simply reflects the doctrine of Zeno and Chrysippus, or the popu- 
lar conceptions of his time. In the Discourses and the Enchiridion, 
Arrian, his pupil, has given us a report of the teachings of the 
philosopher-slave. In this report the historian Arrian gives us a ful- 
ler account of the philosophy of his master than the historian 
Xenophon has given of his master Socrates, and a less idealized one 
than Plato has furnished us of this praeceptor Graecice. These dis- 
courses and fragments represent the historical Epictetus ; they are 
memoirs giving us, as far as possible in the words of the moralist, his 
doctrines on the nature, capacities, and responsibilities of man. He 
talks with the severity and with something of the intolerance of a 
Cynic, on personal, religious, and social duties. He is direct, in earn- 
est, and has nothing of the prating sophistry and spurious rhetoric 
of demagogical Athens. This simplicity is due doubtless to the fact 
that, like Zeno, he was first a Cynic, and furthermore to the fact that 
he was brought up as a slave under the Roman regime. Bonhoffer 
seems to me to underestimate the Cynic influence on Epictetus. In 
the light of the Discourses (Chap, iii, 21, 22, 24; iv, 10,) one cannot 
but see that the influence of the Cynosarges, which determined the 
ethical development of the older Stoa, also furnished Epictetus with 
his moral ideals, though one would not go so far as to say, with 
Capes, that he was a Cynic rather than a Stoic. He was a good 
orthodox Stoic after the fashion of Chrysippus, and his whole genius 
was conservative ; there is no more fervent and devoted adherent of 
the sect than Epictetus, and there is perhaps just a trace of the 
Pharisee in him. He avoids the heresies of Panaetius and Posidonius, 
whom he does not so much as mention, and he has no disposition 
towards the Eclecticism of Seneca, besides differing toto axlo from him 
in style. Grant, in contrasting Seneca with Epictetus, says, " It is 
going from the florid to the severe, from varied feeling to the imper- 
sonal simplicity of the teacher, often from idle rhetoric to devout 
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earnestness." One of the remarkable features of the Discourses and 
Enchiridion is their religious character. No more devout and trust- 
ful attitude towards Providence is to be found in early literature, not 
even in the Crito. In Epictetus, in the Stoa in general, the norm 
of conduct or moral law is both theonomous and autonomous ; and 
these are not inconsistent, for if we derive from human nature the 
rules of moral conduct, which are binding for all, in the very fact 
that they are binding for all, the existence of something above indi- 
vidual arbitrary opinion is implied. This necessary postulate of an 
essentially similar moral character in all men issues logically in the 
doctrine of a law working in the world, in a world-order, however 
the details of this may be conceived. This cosmic order or intelli- 
gence, which expresses itself here as a moral law, elsewhere as the 
principle of harmony and rational development in the world, is for 
the Stoa and for Epictetus, God. Epictetus is familiar with the 
notion of a law of God and the notion of revelation. This revelation, — 
without which man could not attain the end of his existence or act 
rationally as an essential member of the Cosmos, — furnishes the 
theonomous basis for Epictetus's Ethics ; and looked at from this 
standpoint, his morality appears to have its foundation in religion. 
In the Stoic pantheism this revelation is a necessary one, and with- 
out it man cannot attain his destiny ; it belongs to the very economy 
of the intellectual life of man. To live in accordance with nature, in 
the Stoic formula, which is equivalent to living in accordance with 
God's law, is virtue. Virtue is also stated by the Stoic to be living 
in accordance with human nature, and this differed in no respect from 
the other statement. Herein is seen the really autonomous ground 
of their ethics, although inasmuch as this human nature is only a 
moment or expression of the cosmical life, their ethics might be 
regarded as in a sense heteronomous. The knowledge of God is 
nothing more nor less than the knowledge of truth in general, and in 
this intellectual aspect of Epictetus's Ethics is shown its kinship to 
Socrates. It is the knowledge of truth, which must first be acquired, 
that drives men to virtue. Epictetus derives the duty of purity of 
heart, of struggling after high ideals, from the relationship of God to 
us ; and on the conception of the brotherhood of man he grounds the 
duty of love to our neighbor. It is the. conception of the fatherhood 
of God that leads him to the thought of the brotherhood of man, a 
thought on which he lays great stress ; and the manner in which he 
employs it places him amongst the greatest and best moralists of an- 
tiquity. " He who has observed with intelligence the administration 
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of the world, and has learned that the greatest and supreme and the 
most comprehensive community is that which is composed of men 
and God, and that from God have descended the seeds, not only to 
my father and grandfather, but to all beings which are created on the 
earth, and particularly to rational beings, — why should not such a 
man call himself a citizen of the world, why not a son of God, and 
why should he be afraid of anything which happens among men ? Is 
kinship with Caesar enough to enable us to live in safety and without 
fear at all ? And to have God for your maker and father and 
guardian, shall not this release us from sorrows and fears ? " (Diss. 
I. 9.) To Epictetus reverence is one of the chief virtues, and it is 
mainly in the prominent role which the religious virtues play in his 
Ethics that he is differentiated from the philosophers in his own or 
other sects of antiquity. He approaches more nearly than any other 
non-Christian philosopher to a monotheistic conception of God, 
though Bonhoffer, in the brief chapter which he devotes to Epic- 
tetus's treatment of the religious duties, finds it impossible to reduce 
to consistency the theistic, pantheistic, and polytheistic elements in 
Epictetus's theology. 

Although conformity or non-conformity to nature is the expression 
of virtue, this is not the summum bonum. Epictetus's Ethics is funda- 
mentally eudaemonistic. The knowledge which issues in virtue, is 
not a knowledge of duty, but a knowledge of what makes one happy 
or unhappy. Human reason, however, furnishes right practical 
judgment only when it is systematically developed. The primacy of 
the intellect is as marked in his Ethics as it is in Thomas Aquinas. 
Furthermore, only the intellectual has real worth, whence it follows in 
the intellectualism of Epictetus that virtue has its reward in itself. 
In this intellectualism, which Epictetus shares with other Stoics, 
certain faults appear, as the under-valuation of the moral nature of 
children on the ground that their rational nature is undeveloped 
and so not yet moral. They are, therefore, for the time being, in 
the same ethical category as the lower animals. He further under- 
values or does not understand the immediate moral sense or dis- 
crimination in man. Further, like all the Stoics, he under-estimates 
the meaning and importance of physical evil, and in his doctrine of 
Apathy, the removal from the soul of all disturbing emotions, and 
demanding in every moment of life a completely happy state, he sets 
up an ideal that is psychologically impossible. On the other hand, 
these faults are outweighed by certain great and fundamentally true 
conceptions of his system, as that real happiness is not dependent on 
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external relationships, but on the individual will, and is, therefore, 
attainable by every one without distinction of rank, race or acci- 
dental conditions ; that it is not the external deed, but the motive, 
the intellectual attitude, which determines the moral character of an 
act ; that a right performance of social duties is only possible 
through rigid subjugation of selfish desires ; that evil-doing is a 
miserable sort of slavery and contains its own punishment ; that 
morality does not consist in single acts, but in the rational develop- 
ment of the entire life. Epictetus is intensely practical and earnest. 
Prominent in his Ethics is the conception of right proairesis, of free- 
will, of rational self-determination. His entire moral system is built 
on these fundamental principles : (1) Every being naturally strives 
after what makes for his well-being and happiness ; (2) the essential 
nature of man consists in spirit, whereby he is related to God, and in 
directing one's efforts to the spiritual one attains to happiness ; (3) 
the spirit or reason of man is not given him in developed form ; it is 
reached only through earnest and systematic cultivation. Bonhoffer, 
in his discussion of the Ethics of Epictetus, has gone into its minutest 
details and has given us a typical work of the best German scholar- 
ship, with this difference, that his material is much better arranged 
than one ordinarily finds in German books on subjects akin to this. 
In the first place it is not so deluged and drowned with philological 
out-pourings as most books are which have anything to do with a 
Greek author. The fact that it is a book on the Ethics of Epictetus 
was not forgotten in the mistaken notion that it was a dumping- 
ground for scrapings and grubbings in innumerable forgotten com- 
mentaries. Citations, adequate for defense of statements made in 
the text, are constantly made, but one is not obliged to wade through 
a jungle of mere references, which display great research into the 
literature of the subject, while being for the purposes of the reader 
hardly more than waste pedantry. Bonhoffer gives us in his notes 
references to the more important literature, which, so far as I have 
examined them, are ample, but not disproportionate. 

Wm. Hammond. 

History of Philosophy. By W. Windelband. Authorised 
Translation by James H. Tufts, Ph.D., Asst. Professor in the 
University of Chicago. New York and London, 1893. — xiv, 
659 pp. 

Professor Tufts has performed an important service for English 
students of philosophy by his translation of Windelband's history. 



